MEETINGS 


Canned Corn Meeting Report 


At a meeting called by the National 
Canners Association held in Chicago, 
October 18, corn canners heard the details 
of a well organized plan of promotion for 
stimulating increased consumption of 
canned corn for the balance of the current 
marketing season. 


Don Callahan of Dudley, Anderson & 
Yutzy, the public relations agency for 
NCA; Katherine Smith, Director of the 
Consumer Service Division of NCA; and 
John Dingee, representing the Marketing 
Bureau of Can Manufacturers Institute, 
addressed the meeting to tell of the plans 
under way. In each instance continuing 
promotional efforts on behalf of canned 
foods are under way, which will give par- 
ticular emphasis to canned corn during 
the next several months through news- 
papers, magazines, television, and radio. 
Special promotion for canned corn is 
being planned with can companies and tin 
plate producers in tie-in ads with related 
food products. The value of these continu- 
ing promotional activities was never more 
evident than in a situation such as now 
confronts the corn canners, in that. thor- 
oughly experienced organizations are 
ready to immediately assist with the pro- 
motion of a particular commodity when 
needed. 


Dr. H. L. Stier, Director of NCA’s Di- 
vision of Statistics, reviewed the supply 
situation and reported that the USDA 
crop estimate as of October 1 indicated 
that the 1956 sweet corn crop for process- 


. ing will exceed last year’s crop by 48 per- 


cent in tonnage, and would be the largest 
on record. He pointed out that the large 
1956 supply can be attributed to but one 
statistic, the 3.82 ton yield per acre for 
this season, which is an all time high, and 
27 percent above the U. S. average for 
1955. He said that with average yields 


the 17 percent increase in acreage would: 


have resulted in a good balance of supply 
with demand during the current market- 
ing season. However, the record yield 
resulted in a 48 percent increase over 
1955 in tonnage of sweet corn for 
processing. 


Representatives of the USDA spoke at 
the meeting and told of what assistance 
might be given by the Plentiful Foods 
Program and of what other government 
programs might be available to aid the 
corn canners in marketing the 1956 pack. 
They expect to have canned corn listed in 
“Plentiful Foods” beginning with the 
month of December. The Regional Di- 
rector of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, William H. Kelley, told of the agen- 
ey’s lending policies and procedures, and 
inswered questions. Several Eastern 
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canners in attendance reported on a re- 
cent conference held with officials in 
Washington, to explore the possibilities 
of government assistance to corn canners 
in carrying stocks over to the 1957-58 
marketing year. 


At the conclusion of the meeting it was 
agreed to ask the National Canners Asso- 
ciation to appoint a special committee 
to investigate what government assist- 
ance programs might be available to in- 
terested corn canners. This special task 
committee of represenative corn canners 
to work with the NCA staff and with 
government personnel, will shortly be 
appointed by NCA President Hudson. 


Both Mr. Callahan and Mr. Dingee re- 
ported extensively “on the respective 
efforts of their organizations in the field 
of merchandising and distributor and re- 
tailer contacts. A letter bringing the corn 
situation to the attention of members of 
the Operations Committee of the NCA 
Consumer and Trade Relations Program, 
and requesting them to generate retail 
promotion and activate trade support, 
was cited. 


CMI has made personal contacts with 
chain and supermarket executives in sev- 
eral large cities, and it was pointed out 
this work is continuous. CMI has broken 
down its efforts into 12 major fields of 


_ activity designed to have an effect upon 


both consumer and trade factors. 


DAY has proposed a schedule of con- 
current projects of both consumer and 
trade character, many of which are al- 
ready in progress. 


NCA had prepared a special kit for 
those attending the meeting, which in- 
cluded: 


Statistical data prepared by Dr. Stier; 

Memorandum of corn promotion activi- 
ties already accomplished by the Con- 
sumer Service Division, and those sched- 
uled for the weeks and months ahead; 


Sample kit prepared and distributed by 
DAY at last week’s National Farm Home 
Editors Association at New Orleans filled 
with corn promotion materials, use of 
which has a potential of 13% million 
circulation; 


Roughs of various other promotion 
projects by both DAY and CMI; 


Leaflets of the Small Business Admin- 
istration: (a) Limited Loan Participa- 
tion Plan, (b) SBA Business Loans, (c) 
Pointers on Government Contracting. 


Time-table and outline of the 12-part 
C.M.I. promotion program. 
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1975 FOOD NEEDS 


The food requirements of 1975’s bigger 
and more prosperous population are esti- 
mated to be about 40 percent more fruits 
and vegetables than today. Dr. Byron T. 
Shaw, Administrator USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service, in an address 
October 15, explained that “requirements 
for farm products, projected to 1975, indi- 
cate that we might need to produce 50 
percent more beef than we averaged in 
1951-53; about 40 percent more pork; 
25 percent more sheep and lambs; a third 
more milk; and around 50 percent more 
poultry products. Altogether, production 
of livestock and livestock products in 
1975 probably should run about 45 per- 
cent higher than the average in 1951-53. 

“We may need to produce 40 to 45 per- 
cent more truck crops, tomatoes, and 
leafy greens and yellow vegetables—than 
we raised in the 1951-53 period. We may 
need nearly 40 percent more fruit and 
nuts. 


“For cotton, we may need only 10 to 
15 percent more than our average pro- 
duction in 1951-53. 


“Those are all projected increases. On 
the other side, if present consumption 
trends continue, we probably could meet 
our requirements for wheat and rice with 
about a tenth less than our production 
averaged in 1951-53. This outlook recog- 
nizes that we were producing more of 
these food grains in 1951-53 than we 
used. 


“These projections reflect long-time 
trends in our eating habits. With greater 
use of machine power, and less of muscle 
power, we will continue eating more meat 
and livestock products, more fruits and 
vegetables—foods high in minerals, vita- 
mins, and proteins. Past experience indi- 
cates that rising family income will also 
encourage consumption shifts of this 
kind. 

“These projects are based on an 
assumed population growth of about one- 
third from 1951-53 to 1975. They also 
assume a general growth in our economy 
as a whole with substantial increases in 
real income per person. Further, no 
major wars or economic depressions are 
projected between now and 1975. The 
estimates take no account of the possible 
development of new industrial uses for 
farm products. We hope to make sub- 
stantial gains along these lines by 1975.” 


American Can Company’s San Jose, 
California plant marked the production 
of its 10-billionth can on September 24 
by paying special tribute to the Santa 
Clara Valley, where about one-third of 
all the canning in the nation’s top can- 
ned-food-producing state is done. The 
10-billionth can was mounted on a spe- 
cial commemorative plaque which R. C. . 
Stolk, Canco’s West Coast vice president, 
presented to civic officials of San Jose 
during a luncheon ceremony attended by 
some 100 California canners, agricultural 
leaders and other guests. 


STUDY TECHNIQUES 


Pennsylvania Canners Cooperate 
with Turks in Study of Vegetable 
Canning 


Chas. G. Summers ,Jr., Inc., New Free- 
dom, Pennsylvania, was selected by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, as a 
representative commercial canning com- 
pany in the United States, for two young 
men from the Agriculture section of the 
Turkish Government, to study canning 
techniques and know-how. 

Abbas “Abe” Akbudak of Ankara, and 
Husnu “Nick” Aksovlar of Izmir, were 
selected by their government, through 
examinations, to spend time in the States 
studying vegetable processing; two other 
young men were selected and sent to 
Florida to study the canning of citrus 
fruits. 

Abbas, nicknamed “Abe”, is 32, mar- 
ried, and has one son. He served in the 
Turkish Army as a second lieutenant and 
is presently a first lieutenant in their 
Reserve Army. In 1948, he became an 
agricultural teacher in their extension 
service and in 1953, was appointed a 
county agent. Upon his return to Turkey, 
“Abe” will probably work in an Agri- 
cultural Institute on canning. 


Husnu, nicknamed “Nick”, also 32, 
married, and father of one daughter, had 
an army career similar to his friend 
“Abe.” He is a 1946 graduate of Ankara 
University’s Agricultural School; spent 
one year as an assistant extension serv- 
ice director; and, from 1948 until Septem- 
ber, 1955, was a high shool agricultural 
teacher. Since last September until March 


of this year, when “Nick” came to the 
States, he was in charge of the canning 
laboratory at the Agricultural Research 
Institute in Izmir. “Nick” expects to re- 
sume this position when he returns to 
Turkey. 

The travels of “Abe” and “Nick” 
started on March 22, 1956, when they 
arrived in New York City by plane and on 
to Washington, D C. the same day. They 
spent twenty days in Washington making 
contacts with various persons in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and visiting gov- 
ernment experimental stations such as 
Beltsville in Maryland; they also had time 
to do some sightseeing in the Capitol city. 

Their next stop was in the State of 
Maryland, and for two months they lived 
with various farm families in the Salis- 
bury, Hagerstown, and Hancock area, as 
well as Waynesboro in Pennsylvania. 


Following their farm visits in Mary- 
land, they headed West, spending one 
week visiting the Ozark School in Mis- 
souri, and then traveled on to Colorado 
where they spent twenty days studying 
Extension teaching methods at the Fort 
Collins School. 

From Colorado, “Abe” and “Nick” went 
to Georgia. They spent eleven days 
traveling about, visiting farm families 
and community canning plants. They 
pursued four weeks of study at the Ex- 
perimental canning plant of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and spent some time in 


community canning plants, particularly 
in the Athens (Georgia) area. 

“Abe” and “Nick” arrived at Chas. 
G. Summers Jr., Inc. in New Freedom 
on August 28 and stayed until September 
16. While at Summers, they observed, 
studied, and noted carefully, every phase 
of their canning operations. 

During their Pennsylvania sojourn, 
they visited The C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany, Biglerville; the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Susquehannock High 
School; and spent two days at the York 
Interstate Fair. 


Following a period of study of fruit 
canning at Cornell University, “Abe” and 
“Nick” expect to fly back to Turkey on 
November 10, 1956. 

Before departing from the Summers 
Company “Abe” and “Nick” expressed 
their appreciation as follows: 

“Our impression of the Chas. G. Sum- 
mers canning plant is that it has well 
educated personnel. The plant has new 
and modern equipment. We also noted 
that this plant pays very much attention 
to cleaning, which we feel is very im- 
portant in canning. It has four govern- 
ment inspectors and two of their own, so 
that all canned foods are under continu- 
ous inspection. By this we feel that all 
products of this company can be used 
with confidence as well as compete with 
products of other companies, because of 
quality. 

“We are definitely sure that our visit- 
ing this company has been very useful to 
us. Upon our arrival, its kindly and 
friendly personnel set up a perfect pro- 
gram and opened all doors for us to learn 
more and investigate. 

“We wish to thank the President of this 
company — Mrs. Caroline Summers; the 
Executive Vice President—Charles O. 
Koller; and their colleagues; and espe- 
cially our guide, William E. Holley. Also, 
thanks to the County Agent of York, 
John T. Smith, for his help. 

“Best wishes to Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Inc., from both of us.” 
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“Abe” Akbudak and “Nick” Aksovlar of Turkey, closely 
observe technique of Mrs. Rae Shue, Quality Control Assistant at 
Chas. G. Summers Jr., Inc., as she tests one of the Superfine 
products for quality. 
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PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Importance of Production Records 
to the Food Processor 


By NELSON HOWARD 
Department of Markets 
University of Maryland Extension Service 
College Park, Maryland 


The importance of good production 
records to the food packer cannot be over 
emphasized in providing a good daily and 
annual measurement of his production 
efficiency and costs. 


It is a fact that all large food proces- 
sors have found it necessary to keep de- 
tailed accounting and production records 
on every phase of their operations. Intel- 
ligent use of detailed production records 
has resulted in more efficient use of labor 
and materials. Production standards or 
budgets are developed from these records. 
These budgets or standards are invalu- 
able to the packer in estimating future 
production, sales, and financial require- 
ments. A standard once set up is a guide 
or yardstick in measuring operating effici- 
ency and it is always a challenge to the 
production man to do better than the 
“standard” set up from records of his 
past performances. /t is no less impor- 
tant for the small packer to keep detailed 
cost and production records than it is for 
the large producer. 


RULE-OF-THUMB OUT 


In most instances the owner-operator 
or manager of a processing plant has a 
wealth of experience in his operation or 
in many cases in the canning business in 
general such as farming, production and 
sales. He is able in any one day to esti- 
mate whether production in his plant is 
relatively good, average, or below aver- 
age; but industry is finding today that 
this way of estimating daily production 
efficiency and costs is not good enough. 
The margin of profit is far too narrow for 
this type of management. It is possible 
that during the operating season the 
packer with insufficient information may 
lose that 5 cents a dozen margin of profit 
due to some inefficiency in his operation 
that could have been pointed out by the 
use of daily production records and 
thereby corrected in the following days 
production. The value of production and 
cost records as an effective tool of man- 
agement and as a “yardstick” of efficient 
operation, cannot be long ignored by the 
management of small packing operations 
in this competitive industry. 


COSTS UP 


The cost of machinery and other pro- 
duction facilities has increased steadily 
the past few years. The cost of labor used 
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in our local processing plants had in- 
creased considerably due to the one dollar 
an hour minimum that was set by the 
Federal Gavernment. In general the cost 
of doing business by the packer has in- 
creased in nearly all respects. Due to the 
increased costs in a highly competitive 
industry the margin of profit has nar- 
rowed so that in some cases the margin of 
profit has disappeared, and a loss is being 
realized by less inefficient producers. 
These facts are hard to face by the 
packer, but to stay in business it is neces- 
sary for him to do everything possible to 
improve his competitive position. Intelli- 
gent use of production and cost records 
is one way of progressing to a profitable 
enterprise. 


THE VALUE OF RECORDS 


Opinions have been brought up that 
daily figures are useless because too 
many factors that make up daily costs 
are out of management’s control and it 
is impossible to make the necessary 
changes. This is true in many instances, 
because of the fixed costs. Also weather, 
diseases and insects have their effect on 
the quality of the raw product from year 
to year. On the other hand there are 
many things that can be done to help the 
operation. Daily production records can 
show if you are off base in some part of 
your operations or if you are not measur- 
ing up to the standards that have been set 
up from past performances. It is possi- 
ble that there is too much labor on cer- 
tain operations, or that machine mainte- 
nance is not sufficient, or possibly there 
is an undue waste of the raw product. 
Many of these deficiencies can show up on 
the daily cost sheets, if these cost record 
sheets are properly set up and recorded 
correctly. These errors in operation can 
then be corrected before they have caused 
too great a loss. 


It has been proved in many instances 
that daily cost records can supply infor- 
mation that leads to.small and sometimes 
major changes which can help the proces- 
sor to operate at lower costs during the 
season. After the operating season, study 
and analysis of the daily records can help 
in planning a more economical and 
efficient operation for the next season. 
New problems will appear each season, 
but the problems that have appeared in 
the past will be easier to solve with good 
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basic production records and cost infor- 
mation. 


If an effective records and costs system 
is once acquired by the processing com- 
pany manager he will wonder how he 
operated without it. It will have become a 
necessity; a valuable part of his opera- 
tions. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


In a processing plant many factors 
effect the efficiency of the operation. The 
two most important and the most variable 
of these factors are the management of 
labor and utilization of the raw product. 
In order to compare and judge plant 
operations, the manager must have an in- 
expensive and simplified method of meas- 
uring labor productivity and raw product 
utilization. 


Labor productivity may be measured 
daily by determining the cases of the 
manufactured product produced per wage 
hour. This daily key figure “cases per 
wage hour” is ascertained by dividing 
the total number cases produced by the 
total number of wage hours accumulated 
in the factory during the work day. 


For illustration purposes, the figure of 
3.25—cases 303’s of whole kernel corn 
per wage hour will be used as a standard 
or budget figure. This standard can be 
developed by an individual processor from 
an average of daily records taken over a 
period of time. If on one day of operation 
the daily figure happened to be 2.5 cases 
per wage hour, this low figure for “cases 
per wage hour” may indicate the effect of 
one or a combination of several factors, 
some of which are as follows: 


1. Low quality or immature raw 
product. 


2. Insufficient plant supervision. 


3. Operation of plant at partial 
capacity. 


4. Plant breakdowns due to insufficient 
maintenance. 


5. Insufficient training of werkers. 
Excess labor. 


7. Bottle neck in some phase of the 
production line. 


The low figure of 2.5 cases per wage 
hour would not tell management precisely 
what was wrong with the operation, how- 
ever, it would definitely indicate that pro- 
duction efficiency was lagging somewhere 
in the plant. 


RAW PRODUCT UTILIZATION 

Raw product utilization may be meas- 
ured by the cases of the manufactured 
product per ton of the raw product, or 
stated somewhat differently, the number 
of pounds of raw product required for one 
case of the manufactured product. For 
illustration, 28 cases 303’s per ton of raw 
product in whole kernel corn production 
or 18 pounds of raw product required for 
a 303 case of green peas will be used as a 
standard figure. Again the individual 
processor should establish his own stand- 
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Pole type building that eliminates the need for a foundation 
and which can be constructed in days rather than weeks, 
as an economical means for warehousing stocks. 


Pole Type Building Solves 
Warehousing Problem 


As the recent mid-summer sun smote 
the vast Illinois plains, Henry Truitt, 
general manager of the Princeville Can- 
ning Company, Princeville, Illinois, was 
working up considerable perspiration 
attempting to solve a building shortage. 


His firm had just completed the pea, 
bean and asparagus canning season and 
his storage space, because of increased 
business, was almost completely filled. 
Sweet corn ¢anning time was less than a 
month away and Mr. Truitt had no place 
to stack canned corn. 


He considered, and rejected, several 
solutions to his problem. Rental space 
could be only a temporary expedient, 
while the usual standard design building 
would require several weeks to erect. Yet, 
as if by magic, within a week, he had an 
attractive 40 by 70-foot structure that 
blended with existing company buildings. 

Neither sleight-of-hand nor a large 
crowd of willing workers was required to 
provide this structure. A pole-type build- 
ing, economical and quick to erect by 
small crews, was the answer. 


In this type of construction, founda- 
tions, studding and other expensive tech- 
niques found in many conventional build- 
ings are eliminated. Instead, poles some- 
what shorter than the average utility 
pole are placed in the ground at strategic 
positions. These foundation poles can be 
installed much quicker and at lower cost 
than conventional foundations. Only a 
minimum of sawing and framing is re- 
quired. 


Tazewell Service Co., of Pekin, IIL, 
using an experienced three-man crew, 
swung into action on Monday and left the 
following Saturday with the Princeville 
Canning Company building completed. 


In addition to being economical and 
quick to erect, this pole building has 
superior wind resistance and improves 
materials handling facilities. Poles were 
treated with penta preservative to pro- 
tect them from decay caused by rot and 
termites. 


To illustrate many uses being made of 
pole buildings, The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany has prepared a booklet, “Low-Cost 
Pole Buildings for Industry.” Copies may 
be obtained at no cost from Department 
PEN 7, The Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich. 


HERE’S TWO TO TRY 


“HAPPY APPLE” COCKTAIL 
One part vodka 
Two parts apple juice 
Juice of half a lime 
Dash of sugar to sweeten 
Add crushed ice and shake 


“HAPPY APPLE” RUM COCKTAIL 
One part rum (light or dark) 
Two parts apple juice 

Juice of half a lime 

Add crushed ice and shake 
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WASHINGTON 


REVISED KRAUT GRADES 


Revision of U. S. Standards for Grades 
of Canned Sauerkraut was proposed 
October 19 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The current standards for 
this product have been in effect since 
February 8, 1933. 


In the proposed revision the product 
description would be enlarged to include 
kraut packed with the addition of condi- 
ments and to provide for the packaging 
and preservation of the product by means 
other than in hermetically sealed contain- 
ers preserved by heat. 


Provision would be made in the pro- 
posed revision for the application of the 
grade standards to chopped style canned 
kraut, in addition to shredded style kraut. 


Three grades would be provided by the 
proposed revision in place of two grades 
as provided in the current standards. 
The three grades would be designated as 
U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy; U. S. 
Grade B or U. S. Extra Standard; and 
U. S. Grade C or U. S. Standard. 


The salt content would be limited to a 
minimum of 1.3 percent and a maximum 
of 2.5 percent in the canned product. The 
fill of container has been redefined and 
a method outlined for determining com- 
pliance with drained weight recommen- 
dations. 


The minimum acceptable color would 
be defined by color models for the objec- 
tive evaluation of color in the Grade A 
and Grade B color ranges. These color 
models would be available to the indus- 
try. Other changes would be made to 
clarify the text without changing the 
current provisions of the standards. 


Parties interested in the proposed re- 
visions may submit views and comments 
until January 31, 1957, to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE GRADES 


Notice is given in the Federal Register 
of October 19 that the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of USDA proposes to re- 
vise U. S. standards for grades of canned 
pineapple and canned pineapple juice. The 
proposals would incorporate definitions 
and standards of identity, fill of container 
and minimum quality promulgated by 
the FDA to become effective next Janu- 
ary 1. The proposals also include minor 
changes to improve and clarify Grade A 
(Fancy). 


Any exceptions to the proposals should 
be filed not later than December 4 with 
F. L. Southerland, Processed Products 
Standardization and Inspection Branch, 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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STATISTICS 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNID ASPARAGUS 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases ) 

Carryover, March 669,414 1,802,702 

Pack ..... 7,069,318 6,245,072 

Shipments Mar. 1 to Oct. 1 n.a. 3,882,313 

Stocks, October na. 4,165,461 
n.a.—Not Available. 

CANNED APPLES 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Basis 6/10’s) 

Carryover, August 1 ............ 1,038,302 988,599 

Pack to October 1...........:c0008 370,932 292,674 

Supply 1,409,234 1,281,273 

Shipments Aus, 1 to Oct. 1 393,277 522,411 

Stocks, October 1,015,957 758,862 

CANNED APPLESAUCE 

1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, August 1.............. 2,423,750 1,833,641 

Pack to October 1...........0000 3,132,091 3,642,638 

Supply 5,555,841 5,476,279 

Shipments Aug. 1 to Oct. 1 1,952,360 1,900,556 

Stocks, October 1.................. 3,603,481 3,575,723 

CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
1955-56 1956-57 


(Actual Cases) 
124,814 


Carryover, July 354,613 


Pack 4,902,237 2,748,671 
5,027,051 3,103,284 
Shipments July 1 to Oct. 1 1,952,959 1,015,703 
Stocks, October 3,074,092 


2,087,581 


CANNED BABY FOOD 
(Thousands of Dozens) 
955 1956 


Canner Stocks, January 1.... 74,083 77,017 
Pack, Jan. thru Sept. .......... 114,049 115,187 
188,132 192,204 
Canner Shipments 
Jan. thru Sept. 119,664 124,320 
Canner Stocks, October 1.... 68,468 67,884 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY PACK 


Exclusive of California, the 1956 pack 
cf frozen strawberries amounted to 136,- 
327,580 pounds, according to data com- 
piled by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This figure repre- 
sents a 20 million pound decrease from 
the 1955 pack in states other than Cali- 
fornia. 

California production, which is still in 
progress, is running about 36 percent 
ahead of last year with a pack of 134.3 
million pounds according to reports re- 
ceived earlier this month. This means 
that total U. S. pack has already nearly 
equaled the all-time high of 273 million 
pounds in 1955, and will undoubtedly ex- 
ceed that figure when the California pack 
has been completed. 

Regional production patterns shifted 
noticeably this year. Production in the 
South more than doubled, while that in 
the Northwest was down sharply from 
last year. The pack in the Midwest re- 
mained about the same but production 
in the Northeast showed a slight decline. 

The most significant change in con- 
tainer size usage was the near elimina- 
tion of the 12 oz. retail package. The 10 
oz package continues to be the vastly 
popular retail size, followed by the 16 
oz. size. As usual, about two-thirds of 
the industrial pack was in 30 pound tins. 
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_ each week. 


The pack in barrels was down this year, 
while the use of small (under 10 pounds) 
institutional containers increased some- 
what. 


FROZEN RSP CHERRY PACK 


The 1956 pack of Frozen RSP Cher- 
ries amounted to 88,473,933 pounds, ac- 
cording to a preliminary survey recently 
completed by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This represents a 
27 percent decrease from last year’s near 
record pack of 114.5 million pounds. The 
massive 1953 pack of 115.2 million 
pounds stands as the all-time high. 

Packs in both the Midwest and West 
this year slightly exceeded those of last 
year. However, this was not nearly 
enough to offset the sharp 51 percent 
decrease in the Northeastern pack which 
resulted from severe weather early in 
the season. In recent years, this region 
has accounted for an average of better 
than 40 percent of the total U. S. pack. 

Container size usage followed the tra- 
ditional pattern this season with better 
than 95 percent of the total pack in 30 
pound tins. The always modest retail 
pack and institutional pack in barrels 
were a proportionately smaller factor 
than in recent years, 


CAN PRODUCTION UP 


Can industry production of just under 
5.2 billion metal containers during 
August of this year surpassed July out- 
put by a booming 34.5 percent, according 
to the American Can Company. Cumula- 
tive production for the first eight months 
of the year amounted to approximately 
28 billion containers, 9 percent above 
cumulative output during the same period 
in 1955. Notable advances accounting for 
the rising figures are in production of 
cans for beer, meat, fruit, vegetables and 
coffee. This year Canco says industry- 
wide production is expected to hit an all- 
time record of at least 40 billion units. 


USDA BUYS TOMATO PASTE 


The Department of Agriculture has 
bought 123,000 cases 6/10 Canned To- 
mato Paste for School Lunches consist- 
ing of 122,090 cases purchased in Cali- 
fornia at prices ranging from $4.847 to 
$5.125 per case, and 910 cases in Utah at 
$5.25 per case. Transportation costs were 
given consideration in making the accept- 
ances. Prices are exclusive of cash dis- 
counts. The purchase is a result of offers 
received in response to the announcement 
of October 5, 1956. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md, 


October 29, 1956 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Service Administration, 7th & 
D Streets, Southwest, Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


BEETS—1600 cases 6/10'Standard Cut 
Canned Beets, Grade C, packed in accord- 
ance with Federal Specification No. JJJ- 
B-181b; and 600 cases 6/10 Standard 
Sliced Canned Beets, packed in accord- 
ance with the same specification. Open- 
ing date November 13. 


PURPLE PLUMS FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


An offer to buy canned purple plums 
packed during 1956, for use in the school 
lunch program, was announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Pur- 
chases will be made with funds appro- 
priated under the National School Lunch 
Act and will depend upon quantities and 
prices offered. Details and specifications 
of the purchase offer are being mailed to 
eanners of purple plums. Offers should 
be submitted to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, by 
November 6 for acceptance by Novem- 
ber 9. The Department will require de- 
liveries during the period November 19 
through December 17. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PRODUCTION RECORDS TO 
THE FOOD PROCESSOR 


(Continued from page 7) 


ard by records taken from averages over 
a period of operation. A low figure for 
“cases per ton of raw product” may indi- 
cate the effect of one or a combination 
of several factors, some of which are as 
follows: 


1. Low quality or immature raw 
product. 


2. Unnecessary loss of raw product 
due to: 


(a) Excessive trimming. 

(b) Excessive loss of raw product 
in the washing and hand pick- 
ing operation. 

(c) Over fill of cans. 

If present the cause of the labor in- 
efficiency and low raw product utilization 
should be determined and corrected on a 
daily basis if possible. 

(Editor’s Note—Later Mr. Howard will 
discuss a method of taking production 
records and costs.) 
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Initial Citrus Pack—Last week, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Florida Can- 
ners Association, the first of the season’s 
canned grapefruit juice pack was made 
when 12,779 cases, basis 24/2’s, were pro- 
duced. There was no record of other can- 
ned citrus products being packed. 


EE 
Personals 


Campbell Soup Co. — Construction of 
the West Coast’s first scientific mush- 
room farm has been launched at Half 
Moon Bay, Calif., by the Campbell Soup 
Company. President William B. Murphy 
estimates the cost of the project at 
$2,000,000 and anticipates that it will be 
completed, with canning facilities, within 
the 1957 fiscal year. 


Floods Damage Florida Tomatoes — 
Coastal storms last week which drenched 
the Florida Peninsula with 6 to 20 inches 
of rain, drowned out the Florida tomato 
crop with estimates ranging as high as 
60 percent. Damage to the citrus crop is 
said to be negligible. The Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, on the other hand, has 
been suffering a serious drought, which 
has cut the revived citrus crop down from 
an estimate of 5 million boxes to 3 mil- 
lion boxes. Before the damaging freeze 
about 10 years ago the Rio Grande Val- 
ley production was over 20 million boxes. 


Fish Parade—Promotion sponsored by 
the National Fish Week Committee will 
take place October 29-November 3, and 
will be backed by a big all-industry con- 
sumer publicity campaign in newspapers, 
magazines, television and radio. The ac- 
tivity provides excellent opportunity for 
tie-ins. The Fish & Wildlife Service is 
strongly back of the movement. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—John L. 
Carnie, formerly Manager of Manufac- 
turing of Crown Cork & Seal Company’s 
Can Division, embracing five plants 
throughout the United States, has been 
appointed General Manager of the Can 
Division with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia, where he will be responsible for the 
division’s sales and manufacturing oper- 
ations. 


Norwegian labeling regulations have 
been changed to permit the use of the 
English, Swedish, Danish, and German 
languages on the labels of canned foods. 


Chun King Sales, Duluth, Minnesota, . 


has named Thomas J. Scanlon, Director 
of Advertising, and Joseph Page, Execu- 
tive Assistant in sales and advertising. 
Both men have held executive positions 
with the firm prior to the promotions, 
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Continental Can 
Co. — Peter P. 
Wojtul, currently 
vice president in 
charge of sales 
for Continental 
Can Company, will 
assume the posi- 
tion of vice presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany’sFibre Drum 
Division, effective 
January 1, 1957. 
The new appoint- 
ment was an- 
nounced today by General Lucius D. Clay, 
Continental’s board chairman. Mr. 
Wojtul, who will make his headquarters 
at the Fibre Drum Division offices in Van 
Wert, Ohio, replaces Carl E. Eggerss 
who is retiring on December 31st in line 
with the company’s policy. Mr. Wojtul 
started his career with Continental in 
1927. He is a director of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. Mr. Eggerss, present 
Fibre Drum Division head, has served the 
company for over twenty-five years, mak- 
ing substantial contributions to the 
growth of the Division and, in turn, to 
the parent company. 


MR, WOSTUL 


National Cherry Week will again cul- 
minate with the National Cherry Pie 
Baking Contest which will be the 25th 
Anniversary, Silver Jubilee of the event, 
and which will be held at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, February 21. There will 
be over 150,000 contestants throughout 
the United States, which will result in the 
bake-off in Chicago and which will have 
contestants from all 48 states, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Canada, and the District of Co- 
lumbia participating. 


“Farm-City Week” will be celebrated 
during the period November 16-22, at 
which time canners are urged to take 
advantage of the many opportunities of 
benefit to them, and to their communi- 
ties by planning special get-together din- 
ners and meetings with farmers and farm 
leaders, arrange tours of plants, so that 
growers might see just what part they 
play in providing better food for the con- 
suming public. The celebrations will be 
principally local in character, and spear- 
headed in many instances by local 
Kiwanis Clubs, local industries, busi- 
nesses and farm youth groups, 


THE CANNING TRADE .- 


PMMI Elects Officers—The Packaging 
Machinery Manufacturers Institute has 
elected the following officers to serve for 
1956-57: W. B. Bronander, President of 
Seandia Manufacturing Company, Presi- 
dent; J. H. Richmond, President of Pot- 
devin Machine Company, First Vice-Pres- 
ident; E. J. Abendschein, Vice-President 
of Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, Second Vice-President; K. B. Hol- 
lidge, Executive Vice-President of Arthur 
Colton Company, Third Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Packaging Machin- 
ery & Materials Exposition Committee; 
and R. L. Sears, reelected Executive 
Director, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Five new Directors elected are: Charles 
R. Barr, President of F. B. Redington 
Company; Boyd H. Redner, President of 
Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Inc., 
H. Lyle Greene, President of Peters Ma- 
chinery Company; A. R. Stevens, Vice- 
President, Elgin Manufacturing Com- 
pany; and W. A. Scheurer, Vice-President 
of Exact Weight Scale Company. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company will fea- 
ture Holiday Season Recipes for its Dole 
fruit cocktail and a special advertising 
and merchandising drive at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time. Colorful Ads. will 
feature the recipe in “Ladies Home Jour- 
nal” and four store distributed magazines 
and Sunday supplements. Big space 
newspaper Ads. are also included in the 
schedule. Point-of-sale shelf talkers and 
recipe holders will be used. In addition 
to the Dole advertising, the Cling Peach 
Board will be running fruit cocktail Ads. 
during the same period. 


Continental Can Company Directors 
October 17 declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 45 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable December 15, 1954, 
to stockholders of record December 3, 
1956, and a regular quarterly dividend 
on the $3.75 cumulative preferred stock 
of 93%4 cents a share, payable January 
2, 1957 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 14, 1956. 


Quaker Maid Company—Don Bartlet’. 
for the past several years in charge of 
the Quality Control Laboratory of the 
Canning Division of Phillips Packing 
Company, Cambridge, Maryland, is r- 
signing to take a _ position with the 
Quaker Maid Company. 
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Technology Course—A program in Ad- 
vance Food Technology has been launched 
on the Berkeley and Davis campuses of 
the University of California. A series of 
eight lectures will be given, with these 
designed to bring food technologists up 
to date on the latest developments in 
chemistry, physics and engineering as 
they apply to food handling. Several of 
the larger canning concerns have enrolled 
members of their staffs. 


Subjects include “Proteins and the 
Changes They Undergo in Processing”, 
“Enzyme Technology and the Food In- 
dustry”, “Lipides and Oxidative Deteri- 
oration of Food”, “Fermentations in the 
Food Industry,” “Sterilization by Heat’, 
“Use of Antibiotics in Foods”, “Effect 
of Ionizing Rafiations on Foods” and 
“The Color Problem in Foods.” The 
course is being presented by the Depart- 
ment of Food Technology through facili- 
ties of University Extension. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms into mem- 
bership: H. E. Asher Company, Los An- 
geles, California; Berry-Lemmen & Bell, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Frank B. Bloe- 
mer, Jr. Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky; 
Bogut & Yount, Seattle, Washington; 
John G. Martin, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Petley, Clark & Johnston, Inc., New 
York, New York; Juddie L. Rainwater 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas; and 
Earl C. Wallen Company, Los Angeles, 
California. 


DEATHS 


John E. Dellett, 82, associated with 
Henry Kilian, Inc., New York City food 
brokers since 1921 until his retirement 
about 5 years ago, died in Mt. Vernon, 
New York, on Sunday, October 21. Mr. 
Dellett had been connected with the gro- 
cery trade for over 60 years and was the 
buyer with Austin- Nichols Company 
until he joined Kilian. 


Harry Warehime, 66, President of Han- 
over Canning Company, Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania, passed away at his home on 
Wednesday, October 24, from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He is survived by his wife, 
and two sons, Alan and William, both 
active in the business. 


Food Machinery 
and Chemical Cor- 
poration—The ap- 
pointment of 
Thomas N. Martin 
as Eastern Sales 
Manager of Food 
Machinery and 
Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Canning 
Machinery Divi- 
sion has been an- 
nounced by Dr. 
Harold L. Link, 
Manager of the 
Company’s Eastern Operation at Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois. The appointment was effec- 
tive October 1. In his new capacity Mr. 
Martin is responsible for the CMD sales 
activities in all excepting the eleven Pa- 
cific Slope States, Florida and Lower 
Texas. He will maintain his headquarters 
at the company’s facilities in Hoopeston. 


Mr. Martin’s association with FMC 
dates back to 1937. For the past year 
and a half, he was Field Sales Supervisor 
in the Eastern Territory. This position 
succeeded that of Special Accounts 
Representative, a capacity he held for 
approximately one year. Prior to that 
he was territory representative in the 
States of Michigan and Illinois for a 
period of seven years. Mr. Martin is a 
member of the “49’ers” and the Young 
Guard Society. 


T. N. MARTIN 


Continental Can Company—Billy Kan, 
who recently completed the requirements 
for a Ph.D. in Food Technology at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has 
joined the staff of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Metal Division, Research and De- 
velopment Department as a_ research 
engineer. 


Dr. Kan has a B.S. degree in chemistry 
from Georgia Tech and an A.M. in chem- 
istry from Harvard University. He is a 
member of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, Society of American Bacteriologists, 
Institute of Food Technologists and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers As- 
sociation will hold its Annual Winter 
Meeting at the Flamingo Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Florida, January 21 through 24, 
1957. 


Conventions and Schools 
(Continued from page 3) 


FEBRUARY 13-20, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 50th Anni- 
versary, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 16-20, 1957 — cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 26 - 27, 1957 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Canners Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 14-15, 1957—rTrRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MARCH 17-20, 1957—NATIONAL-AMER- 
ICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
51st Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 20-21, 1957—wIscoNSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 22-23, 1957 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 28-29, 1957—-SOUTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—-PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


MAY 19-22, 1957—vU. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La. 


ANOTHER TEXAS PLANT of the American Can Company, 
shown in this artist’s sketch, will be constructed at San Antonio, 
according to a Canco announcement. The plant will help service 
the growing needs of Texas canners of food products and beer 
by producing as many as 275 million containers a year, Plans 
call for about 115,000 square feet of floor space. 
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Two pages in full color... 


in POST November 3rd 
and in LIFE! November 5th 


works for you by reminding consum- 
ers just how good canned fruits and 
juices are. 


works for you by reminding shoppers 
how convenient and dependable a 
container the can itself is. 


works for you because it’s another in 
this series of messages that build 
confidence in all canned foods. 


It’s another of the many ways in which 
Canco works for you! 


COME TO FIRST! 
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favorite fruit as near 


as your nearest store 


Inviting in color, delicious and nutritious to eat, your favorite fruits 
and juices are always as near to you and your family as your nearest store — 
because of the can and a symbol you probably seldom notice. 


The symbol is a trade mark—a small oval on the ends of cans made by 
American Can Company. 


Back of it is Canco’s belief that the can is more than a container: it's 


a way of helping you live better. . more conveniently . . . for less money. 


Back of it, too, is Canco’s motto, “Can do,” and the spirit of cooperation 
that makes this gotto work. 


BEHIND THIS SYMBOL ARE THE SERVICES OF CANCO'S “CAN DO” MEN 
HERE’S HOW THEY HELP BRING YOU TASTIER FRUITS 


A SPECIAL PROCESS known as “vacuum syruping” and now BIOCHEMIST DR. JAMES F. FEASTER is‘one of many 
in wide use among canners of fruits was invented by Canco's Canco specialists who help the canning industry produce 
“Can do” men. It provides the way to remove the air from better products. Faced with tough problems and great op- 
cans far more quickly and surely than ever before and plays a portunities, Canco's researchers and service people answer, 
large part in retaining the colors and flavors of various fruits “Can dot” Result: leadership—yesterday, today, tomorrow! 


uke svirit of | American Can Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Interest All Lines, Corn The Exception 
—Eastern Tomatoes Cleaning Up—Watch- 
ing Corn, Some 10’s Are Short—Steady 
Call For Beans—lInterest In Sweet Potatoes 
—Holiday Goods Get Attention—Califor- 
nia Fruits Moving—Good Fish Business. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1956 


CURRENT CONDITIONS — Canned 
food transactions were on a rather broad 
scale during the week. Much of this 
business was accomplished without any 
change in the asking prices, although 
canner competition for bookings re- 
mained keen. In many instances the price 
offering is attractive and the trade feels 
that as long as this is maintained a good 
buying movement may be looked for. The 
trade is watching closely the situation ,in 
sweet corn, which is the depressing fac- 
tor of the vegetable list. A record pack 
combined with a fairly heavy carryover 
has created a supply situation that ap- 
parently will be moved only through in- 
tensive sales promotion and other such 
developments. Ordinarily prices are 
within buyers zones at this time, but 
this year apparently there is a general 
idea that lower prices will be seen and 
for that reason the demand has been 
below expectations. 


As for tomatoes and products in the 
Eastern markets one of the tightest mar- 
ket situations seen in many seasons pre- 
vails. There is also a steady trend to 
beans, both green and wax and in some 
items of peas actual shortages exist, 
despite the record pack in the Northwest. 
The trade also feels that there will be 
a pick-up shortly for many specialty 
items to cover holiday requirements. 


THE OUTLOOK — Aside from the 
position of sweet corn, there is a feeling 
that good business at rather steady prices 
will prevail in the canned food market 
covering at least vegetables and fruits 
over the Winter and early Spring con- 
suming seasons. There is no reason to 
hope for any special concessions in fish, 
outside of tuna, owing to the scarcities 
prevailing. Just the same there are some 
operators who believe that sweet corn 
supplies will move if the current mar- 
keting plans materialize. The industry 
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has started a move to do this, and is 
watching closely for results. 

Otherwise, stocks are not burdensome. 
Fruits are moving to consumers in good 
volume against business already booked 
and there is also a fair amount of new 
orders being placed for delivery during 
the holiday period. Fish, outside of tuna, 
is scarce and probably will be non-exist- 
ant in some items as the year turns. 
There is now a heavy call for tuna, as 
well as salmon, sardines, lobster and 
shrimp, but only limited amounts are 
available. 


TOMATOES—tThe Eastern market is 
well cleaned up. There are some stocks 
available, but as a rule sellers were not 
anxious to move goods other than at price 
advances. Occasionally there were offer- 
ings heard at $1.20 for 303s, standards 
f.o.b. Maryland point, but as a general 
rule the market was $1.22% to $1.25 per 
dozen f.o.b., providing a seller is found. 

Mid-western situation was different 
with a fairly good unsold supply while 
stocks in California are large. Here, 
freight rates to the East prove the off- 
setting factor. 

Packing in this area is through. Up to 
now a few canners were operating as 
they were able to draw stocks from Penn- 
sylvania and nearby areas. However, this 
is now completed. There are likewise 
limited offerings out of New York State. 
Demand has been good, and the heavy 
consuming season is just ahead. Cur- 
rently many feel that stocks are not 
ample to take care of these needs and 
that shortages will soon make their ap- 
pearance. Government, State and City 
buying operations have taken a large 
share of stock out of the market so far. 


SWEET CORN—This is the item that 
gets most of the trade attention. There 
is no question as to the supply. How- 
ever, there is question as to how the de- 
mand will shape up. Government agen- 
cies have been heavy buyers, and there 
has also been a large call from State 
and other institutions, with the result 
that some packs of 10s are now difficult 
to locate. In order to make heavy in- 
roads into the general supply the trade 
also feels that there must be a sharp pick 
up in the regular consumer call. Promo- 


. tional developments may help this along 


with attractive prices. While currently 
prices are at the low, they are not as 
weak as anticipated in view of the re- 
ported supply, Industry leaders feel that 


at current prices and the fact that the 
heavy consuming season is now at hand, 
that the movement may turn out much 
better than many suppose. First indica- 
tion of any such trend will be a gradual 
stiffening of prices. Standard whole ker- 
nel golden, 303s, was offered at $1.25 per 
doz. in some areas. 


SNAP BEANS—While there is noth- 
ing new pricewise, the feature has been 
the steady call for both green and wax 
varieties. Stocks are quite large, how- 
ever, but the influence has not been felt 
particularly on prices. There was quite 
some attention given to the crop losses 
in Florida from the recent heavy wind 
and rain storms which will cut into can- 
ning totals. Holiday buying in various 
consumer outlets has not as yet made its 
appearance in volume. Extra standard 
cut ungraded was offered f.o.b. Mary- 
land at $1.20 for green 303s, and wax at 
$1.35. 


SWEET POTATOES—An increasing 
buyers interest is apparent. Supplies 
this season are moderate and as a result 
very steady prices prevail. In view of the 
limited shelf stocks in many areas the 
belief is that more than an unusual re- 
placement call will be seen. Syrup pack 
fancy 2%s were offered at $2.15 per doz. 
f.o.b. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — New pack 
prices in New Jersey have not been 
named. Some feel that the basis will 
average at least 20 percent above a year 
ago in view of the higher grower levels 
and the moderate stocks available. There 
is also an idea that the call this season 
may be unusually large. Some lots of 
strained 10s, f.o.b. New Jersey can still 
be picked up at $9.25 per dozen. 


PUMPKIN—Here also is another holi- 
day feature. There is no indication as 
yet as to just what new pack prices will 
be or just how buyers will react to asking 
levels. For 2%s f.o.b. New Jersey some 
offerings were noted at $1.55 per dozen. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Leading Na- 
tionally advertised brand packers are 
shipping heavily to all trade outlets. 
Topping this movement, apparently is 
peaches, both sliced and halves and they 
are moving at prices satisfactory to trade 
interests. Apricots are also in demand. 
Pear supply is heavy, but there does not 
appear to be any special sales pressure 
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at this time. The shortages are con- 
fined to relatively minor packs such as 
the berry group, excepting strawberries, 
cherries, especially RSP, and a few 
others. Already some of the brand can- 
ners, especially those of peaches, have 
reached the pro-rating stage. In view of 
the size of the pack this should give the 


trade an idea as to the consumer move-. 


ment. Trade reports are that most of the 
Midwest and Eastern canners have moved 
the bulk of their peach supplies and that 
from here on in the California market 
will be practically the only outlets. 


SALMON—One of the shortest items 
on the canned food list is salmon. Al- 
ready one of the leading Columbia River 
brand packers announced that there were 
no further offers of fancy chinook 'pos- 
sible on this pack. Business will be held 
to the delivery of stocks against con- 
tracts already placed. Most of this busi- 
ness has been booked at $23.00 per case, 
halves, f.o.b. cannery for various time 
of shipments. There are some packers 
having small unsold stocks holding for 
$24.00 per case f.o.b. and apparently this 
basis will prevail before long. 

The greater part of the Alaskan pack 
has been delivered to West Coast ports 
for shipments to distributing outlets. 
Despite the fairly heavy pack of reds, 
these interests report a shortage of sup- 
plies. For 1s tall, the best that can be 
done at this time is $33.00 per case, f.o.b. 
Pinks are in heavy demand, but the ques- 
tion is where to secure stocks. 


SARDINES—While most sellers were 
asking $8.00 per case for keyless, quar- 
ters, f.o.b. Maine shipping point, there 
still remained one large shipper who was 
offering at $7.50 per case f.o.b. shipping 
point. The theory is that this seller is 
anxious to clean stocks out of warehouses 
and to close all operations. The pack 
this year is estimated at from 1,700,000 
to 1,800,000 cases of all sizes, whereas 
the keyless quarters were around 1,000,- 
000 cases well below last year. One oper- 
ator advanced the theory that by the end 
of the year the market would be entirely 
without stocks. This is based not only 
on the short domestic pack, but also on 
the extremely limited production in Nor- 
way, Portugal and North Africa. 


LOBSTER—While this is not exactly 
the season for heavy demand, there is 
nevertheless interest in the way of secur- 
ing stocks for Holiday needs. Most sell- 
ers were asking $9.00 per doz. delivered. 
Available supplies are limited. 


TUNA—There is a rather tight sup- 
ply of the white meat albacore packs in 
this market, while light meat, is also 
scarce. Both cover domestic packs. The 
situation is a healthy one inasmuch as 
there is no pressing for sales and there 
is no special sales competition on the 
part of imported. A steady demand has 
been maintained. However, sales com- 
petition among canners is also keen and 
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the trade is giving close attention to the 
offerings on the part of Nationally ad- 
vertised brand canner who is pricing 
tuna, both white and light meat at a 
level practically the low of any of the 
independent offerings. From all indica- 
tions this seller also is moving substan- 
tial quantities to various trade outlets. 
White meat solid pack averages from 
$13.25 to $14.25 per case f.o.b. and light 
meat from $11.00 to $12.50 per case f.o.b. 


SHRIMP — Demand for shrimp has 
been very broad for some time. The only 
question has been the ability of sellers 
to secure enough stock to meet this call. 
Canners have had severe competition 
with the freezers and fresh market who 
have been paying fishermen rates well 
above what canners are able to meet and 
at the same time market their supplies. 
Medium size 5 oz. was quoted at $4.50 
per dozen, f.o.b. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Caution Continues—Necessary Frequent Re- 

placements Make Active Business—Routine 

Tomato Business Awaiting Pack Outcome— 

Corn Sloppy But Prices Hold—Some Short- 

ages In Peas—lInterest In Pumpkin—Kraut 

Shipments Heavy—Sauce Advance In Offing 
—Fruits Fairly Steady. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 26, 1956 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
little change in the trade’s cautious atti- 
tude toward the canned food market in 
general. The average buyer is still buy- 
ing canned foods only when he needs 
them although excellent movement at 
retail levels makes frequent replacements 
a necessity. Outside of the holiday items, 
it looks now like current conditions will 
be the order of the day until after the 
turn of the year. There may be some ex- 
ceptions such as citrus where the new 
pack is due to get under way very shortly 
and warehouse stocks here are at a bare 
minimum and will have to be replaced in 
volume just as soon as natural juice is 
ready. 


Markets generally seem to be a little 
more settled than they have been the past 
few weeks as the weak spots are certainly 
no weaker and maybe they are bumping 
along the bottom. Corn is again un- 
changed this week and while sales have 
been slow the trade, are now showing an 
inclination to buy in quantities that are 
a little larger than what might be con- 
sidered a good retail order. All canned 
fish items appear strong and this has 
been an asset. The fruit market has been 
steady with the exception of prune plums 
so really the only weak spots have oc- 
curred in certain vegetable items. How- 
ever, shortages are rare these days which 
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accounts for the current lack of enthusi- 
asm on the part of the buying fraternity. 
When they can’t buy it is when business 
is really good. 


TOMATOES — This market continues 
to show little sustained interest and sales 
are of the routine variety only. Until a 
definite picture is established in regards 
to the total pack both locally and in Cali- 
fornia, it seems the trade will take their 
time. Distributors are buying tomatoes 
but only as they need them as they ap- 
pear skeptical of the industry’s ability 
to maintain present prices. This may be 
wishful thinking or an overly fearful 
attitude but until all packs are completed 
there is little indication of any change 
in buying policies. Standard tomatoes 
are holding at $1.00 for ones, $1.30 for 
303s, $2.25 for 24s and $7.75 for tens. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—The situation 
on products is about the same as it is on 
tomatoes with the trade buying very © 
close to the belt. Buyers here feel Cali- 
fornia production will have a very defi- 
nite effect on the local situation and until 
they can be proved wrong they are going 
to continue on the assumption their 
thinking is correct. Tomato juice is any- 
thing but strong and fancy goods are 
available readily at $2.50 for 46 oz. and 
$1.25 for 2s with some trading off these 
figures reported right along. Catsup is 
in a more favorable position and prices 
appear firm at present. Fancy grade is 
holding steady at $1.85 to $1.95 for 14 oz. 
with tens at $11.00 and up depending a 
great deal on the quality involved. 


CORN—This is the big headache these 
days and a very sloppy market has 
slowed sales. Nevertheless, the industry 
has been holding tight the past few weeks 
and maybe the bottom has been reached. 
Buying is better although not what it 
should be and distributors could help 
considerably if they would spend more 
time merchandising a bargain and less 
wondering if they were buying at the 
right time. Right now fancy corn is sell- 
ing at 90 cents for eight ounce, $1.30 for 
303s and $8.00 for tens. Standard grade 
is bringing $1.05 for 303s and $6.50 for 
tens. 


PEAS—tThere is no complaint about 
the movement of peas but then supplies 
will be inadequate to care for demands 
which always puts the buyer in a spend- 
ing mood. There is heavy interest in 
standard and extra standard peas in No. 
10 tins but there are few canners in this 
area with much to sell. The trade will 
gladly pay $7.25 for standard fours and 
$8.00 for extra standard fours when they 
are available but little or nothing is of- 
fered. The surplus, and that isn’t much, 
is in fancy sweets which are bringing 
$1.60 for fancy ungraded in 303s and 
$8.75 for tens. 


PUMPKIN—This is not a major item 
in the canned food line but it finds plenty 
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of interest at this time of the year and 
the present time is no exception. There 
are no figures available on the pack 
which was just finished but more than 
one canner is already sold up on one size 
or another making it difficult to buy a 
complete assortment from any one 
source. The trade are buying freely and 
they are paying $1.00 for 300s, $1.05 for 
303s, $1.50 for 244s and $5.25 for tens. 


KRAUT — Plenty of interest in this 
item too with heavy shipments seemingly 
overcoming the spectre of too much 
kraut. The trade all feel final figures will 
show an unusually large pack but are 
buying heavy anyhow just to keep up 
with the movement at retail levels. The 
cabbage crop is heavy in the Midwest and 
current mild weather will prolong pack- 
ing operations. Fancy grade kraut is 
bringing $5.40 for tens, $1.60 for 212s 
and $1.15 for 303s and if the excellent 
movement continues prices may stay 
right there. 


APPLESAUCE — While anticipated 
higher prices have not materialized as 
yet, the market remains firm at current 
levels and everything points to a strong 
market throughout the season. The trade 
have had few qualms about buying sauce 
and sales and shipments have been good 
the past couple of months. The pack will 
obviously be less than last year and with 
present prices showing canners a loss, 
offerings should be higher priced later 
on. Sales are reported here on the basis 
of 95 cents for eight ounce, $1.60 for 303s 
and $8.25 for tens. 


CITRUS—Stocks in distributors’ hands 
are getting down to the bare minimum 
and all eyes are on Florida where the 
1956 pack should get under way any day. 
There is still considerable doubt as to 
where prices will open and the trade are 
hoping raw stock prices can be kept at 
levels which will permit a real merchan- 
dising job on the finished product. There 
carryover appears to be nominal and 
seems to consist mostly of early pack 
sugar added orange juice. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Outside of 
the flurry of price cutting on prune 
plums, the market on all major fruit 
items has remained steady. Cocktail, 
peaches, pears and apricots are all un- 
changed with sales appearing in a nor- 
mal manner. Current spot lists are show- 
ing a few more sweet cherries than be- 
fore indicating the higher prices quoted 
have slowed the movement. However 
there is not enough to worry about any- 
how and any surplus should move at 
today’s prices without difficulty. Plums 
have been the sore spot and the market 
continues very upset. Standard 214s have 
sold here as low as $1.60 while No. 10 
choice, one of the popular items, has sold 
at $6.50. 
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Market Generally Firm — Dry Beans Con- 
tinue To Weaken—Tomato Crop Largest Of 
Record—League Reports Asparagus Stocks— 
Etbertas Slow—Covering On Applesauce— 
Alaska Salmon Pack Ends, Pack Figures An- 
nounced—Sardine Packing Off To 
Good Start. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 26, 1956 


THE SITUATION —A rather firmer 
market seems to be prevailing on almost 
all items of California pack in the canned 
foods list. While advances are few and 
far between most of the reductions from 
opening prices made on items that have 
been packed rather heavily have reached 
their time limits and have not been re- 
newed. Early buyers are coming back 
into the market and are anticipating re- 
quirements rather more fully than a few 
months ago. Good weather continues 
to prevail and late crops have been han- 
dled so far with but little damage from 
rain. Most California crops have been 
quite heavy, with cling peaches and to- 
matoes of record breaking size. Harvest- 
ing of olives is getting under way, with 
a large crop in sight. The open period 
for pilchards, or California sardines is 
now on and early catches have been quite 
satisfactory. The canned tuna market is 
a bit more stable, with featured brands 
higher than they were for a time. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues to weaken with 
comestic handlers placing orders for im- 
mediate requirements only, as a rule. 
During the week the index number of 
cry beans declined 1.8 points to 191.0, 
compared with 192.1 a year earlier. Small 
White beans, in which canners are espe- 
cially interested, declined 25 cents to 35 
cents to the lowest point since last May, 
with other important classes showing 
losses of 5 cents to 10 cents during the 
week. Canners are buying only for im- 
mediate needs. Harvesting is being step- 
ped up in an effort to get the crop under 
cover before heavy rains set in. Small 
Whites have sold during the week at 
57.65 to $7.75 per 100 pounds, with Baby 
Limas at $7.15 to $7.20. 


TOMATOES—tThere is now no doubt 
but that the California tomato crop will 
prove the largest on record. Deliveries 
to canners to October 13 reached 2,326,- 
249 tons, against 1,502,494 tons to a cor- 
responding date last year. Quality has 
been keeping up well, owing to uniform- 
ly warm weather. Canners have been 
enjoying a good business and some items 


are being withdrawn, at least for the 


time being, by owners of featured brands. 
There has been a rather heavy demand 
for tomato juice, with 46-oz. moving at 


about $2.35 for buyer’s label. This year 
the Army got all the tomato paste it 
wanted in the No. 10 size, so canners 
again have an inventory. Some canners 
marketing tomato products under their 
own advertised brands have increased the 
number of items so marketed. One large 
operator has added catsup and tomato 
sauce in the number 10 size, offering the 
former at $10.50 a case and the latter at 
$7.75. This canner has brought out its 
formal opening prices on tomato juice as 
follows: No. 308, 911% cents; No. 2, $1.15; 
46 0z., $2.40 and No. 10, $4.60. 


ASPARAGUS STOCKS—The Canners 
League of California has brought out a 
report showing that stocks of canned 
asparagus in the hands of California can- 
ners as of October Ist totaled 2,279,751 
actual cases. This was made up of 1,149,- 
689 cases of White and 1,130,062 cases of 
All-Green. The carry-over at the open- 
ing of the season on March 1 was 1,250,- 
743 cases and the pack amounted to 
3,276,569 cases. The movement for the 
season to October 1 took care of 2,247,561 
cases, which is considered quite satis- 
factory by the trade. 


ELBERTAS — Owing to the rather 
heavy increase in the pack of Elberta 
peaches, buyers have been rather slow 
in sending in shipping instructions for 
purchases already made. Most purchases 
seem to have been made on the basis of 
$3.87% for fancy No. 2%s and $3.10 for 
choice. Last year’s pack was very closely 
sold up before new pack became avail- 
able. 


APPLES—The California apple crop is 
definitely smaller than that of last year 
and buyers of applesauce have been hur- 
rying in to cover requirements. Prices 
have been advanced by most canners and 
are now largely on this basis: 8-oz. fancy, 
$1.0715; No. 303 choice, $1.45; No. 303 
fancy, $1.60; No. 10 choice, $8.75; No. 10 
fancy, $9.25; 5'4-oz. juice, 72% cents; 12- 
oz. juice, $1.10, and 46-o0z. juice, $3.25. 


SALMON—tThe salmon canning season 
in Alaska has come to an end, with a 
total pack of all species amounting to 
2,985,690 cases. The pack of king salmon 
accounted for 46,251 cases, Red, 993,642; 
Pink, 1,154,330; Chum, 691,567, and Coho, 
99,900. The 1955 pack amounted to 2,387,- 
138 cases and that of 1954, 3,102,981 
cases. A total of 77 canneries were in 
operation, the smallest number in many 
years. In 1951 the number reached 121. 

The market for Alaska canned salmon 
is a very brisk one, with a substantial 
part of the pack already disposed of by 
canners. Prices seem stabilized at about 
these prices: Reds, talls $33.00-$34.00; 
halves, $21.00-$23.00; Chinook,  talls, 
$29.00-$30.00; halves, $17.50-$18.50; Pink, 
talls, $23.00-$24.00; halves, $12.50-$13.50; 
Medium Red talls, $29.00-$30.00; halves, 
$16.00-$16.50; quarters, $9.50; Chum, 
talls, $21.00; halves, $11.50-$12.00. 
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